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e JO THE PUBLIC: 
(> the the April of last year, two numbers of a new 
blication, called Tne GLEANER, were issued from 
ke Mercury Office, preceded by a Prospectus nearly 
ilar to that which accompanies the work now an- 
The experiment succeeded to the full 
tient of the expectation of the proprietor, who 
forwards with satisfaction to the prospect of 
ablishing thie supplementary publication, asa 
ree of amusement to his friends, and of conveni- 
ace and moderate remuneration to himself. 
' The GLeaner was, however, soon pronounced to 
fome within the description of a newspaper ; and 
‘the proprietor was called upon to pay the stamp 
!Mluties for all the copies of the two numbers which 
been disposed of :—the work was therefore 
Peluctaatly ubandoned. The phraseology of the 
p Act conveys sovery vague a definition of what 
titutes « Newspaper, or renders the contents of| 
miscellaneous publication liable to the stamp 
ies, that there is scarcely a legal opinion in the 
ntry upor which a prudent man would incur the 
isk of a trial. 
‘dn the present attempt to establish a periodical 
plementary work, the proprietor wished to have 
Pdtained the title of GLeaneR, as there is no other 
epithet more expressive of the unassuming preten- 
\etons of the work he has in contemplution. The re- 
jetval of that name would, however, have carried with 
yun air of defiance, which he ts by no means dis 
" Poved to assume ;—although he is resolved to perse- 
Were in every legal means of accomplishing his present 
ject, by selecting the contents of the present publi- 
ation with such caution and regard to precedent, 
i@e to prevent the possibility of ite being subjected 
§@ the stamp duty, except by a most partial and 
Plitrary construction of the law; which he can 
parcely anticipate, prepared us he is to show that 
re arealready muny unstumped periodical publi- 
ations tn circulation, the general urrangement and 
plection of which precisely resemble that of the 
KALEIDOSCOPE, 
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| ‘PROSPECTUS TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


| This work ia intended for the publication of| 

iterary, Biographical, or Scientific Notices, Tracts, 

ays, Poems, and other interestiny Pieces, select 

d original, which, at this important period, may 

be entitled to the attention of Society, but for which 

ufficient space cannot be found in the columns of a 
ehly Newspaper. 

Tue Kaveivoscore will be printed on paper the 
ame size as the LiveRPooL Mencuky, fo uhich 
it may be considered us a LITERARY SUPPLE- 
ent. Jt may thus, according to the inclina- 

ion of any Subscriber be bound up with the Mer- 
URY, 60 as to complete the design proposed in thut 
blication, of comprising in its annual volumes 
he events,the opinions, and leading characteristics 
the times ; or it may be regarded as a separate} 
rork and muy be bound up witha distinct Index. 

From umony the motives that have urged the Pro- 
prietor to this undertaking, it will be sufficient to 
ention the conrenience which such a publication 
ill afford to himself, us the conductor of a weekly 
paper; and to his friends, who have so liberally 

pporled that paper with their continued patron- 
age. The numerous subjects of undeniable interest, 
vhich present themselves in crowds to the notice of, 
he caterer for the press in the present day, reduce 
the editors of a weekly journal to the necessity of 
ejecting some important documents and excellen{ 
ommunicaticns, to the regret of themselves, und to 
he disappointment of their readers and corres- 

dents. The Editors of the LiverProon Men. 
uRY have, in their urziety to provide as fully as 
ossible fur the entertainment and information of 
¢ public, had a surplus of matter frequently 
epured for insertion that would have filled two 
papers; and after having long indulged the 
rpectation of giving such interesting matter tts due 
place in their columns, they have been at length com 
elled 4o lay it altogether aside ; and this, when 
hey had incurred considerable erpense in settling 
ip the types for articles, to which some of their 
toed may have supposed they had paid ne atien 











| from the want of arrangement and an Index. 


for the trouble and incidentul expenses. 


serted in the latter; neither will ite introduction 
militate against the interests of the Proprietors of 


sometimes of its general contents, will be given by 


who reside in the country. 


friends in town are requested to make as early an 
application as possible ; and friends in the country 
are respectfully informed, that a reserve will be made 
for them, if they express their wishes to that effect 
(post paid ), or to the Agents, which ought to be done 
without delay, ‘to prevent disappointment, 


tion, an advance will be made in the price, to 
cover any incidental loss which might arise from 
having them left ultimately on hand. 


attention shall be observed in excluding from the 
pages of this work any thing which might offend 
the most scrupulous delicucy, or the most correct 
moral or religious feeling. 


Under this department of the KALErDoscoPe, we 


be finished in time for our first number, but will 


The access to upwards of half a hundred Journals, 
besides all the Magazines, Reviews, and Periodical 
Publications now in circulation, together with a 
great variety of American and other Foreign Pa- 
pers, gives also to the Editors of the LIVERPOOL 
Mercury a facility in collecting and selecting 
a variety of interesting matter, which they are now 
obliged to pass over with extreme reluctance. Many 
documenis, truly important in themselves, many 
opinions judiciously expressed, and many facts that 
might conduce either to instruction or amusement, 
continually present themselves to their attention, 
which they should be happy to rescue from the fate 
which too often uwaits newspaper communications, 








































be ready, we trust, forour second publication. 


Scotsman, connected with this subject. 


—_. 
‘ON THE INCREASE OF CRIMES. 


crime is one of the laws of society on which, to a pecu- 
liar 


fixed,’ MILLER. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to the causes of the late extraordinary 
increase of crimes in Britain, the fact itself 
will not admit of dispute. From an official 
document printed in the House of Commons, 
and inserted in the Scotsman of the 11th ult. 
it appears that the number of persons com- 
mitted to the different jails of England and 
Wales in 1811 amounted to 5,337, of whom 
404 were sentenced to suffer death. In 
1815, the committals amounted to 7,818, 
and the capital condemnations to 533 ; and 
so rapid has been the subsequent dissemina- 
tion of crime, that, in 1817, no fewer than 
13,932 persons were committed to gaol, 
and 1,302 capitally convicted! Such an 
account is pregnant with matter for deep 
and serious reflection. It does not merely 
exhibit an appalling increase of human sut- 
fering and misery, but it shows that the very 
foundations on which all civil institutions are 
founded have been shaken. Crimes, it will 
be observed, cannot increase unless the mo- 
tives prompting to their committal, and the 
temptation to deflect from the paths of rec- 
titude, have been strengthened ; or unless 
the religious, moral, or political guarantees 
which restrain the antisocial and corrupt 


Pie om of mankind have been weakened. 


If these reasons should not be deemed sufficient 
with a candid public to exonerate the Proprietor 
of the Kaveiposcore: from any charge of pre 
sumption, he may further urge, that he has long 
resisted the solicitations of some of his friends to 
publish the MERCURY twice a week ;—an arrange- 
ment, which, however paradorical it may appear, 
it would be easy to prove, would be attended with 
very little additional trouble to himself.—He has, 
however, hitherto declined an attempt which he was 
apprehensive might have the appearance of tres- 
passing too much upon the indulgence of a liberal 
public, to whom he is proud to acknowledge so many 
obligations. The double convenience which he has 
pointed out, will be a more immediate object with 
him than emolument ; and the undertaking will be 
relinquished without any particular disappointment, 
should the experiment of 2 few bers not d 
to the extent necessary to afford a fuir remuneration 





The KaLerDoscoPe will not interfere in any 
degree with the MeRcuRY, as nothing will have 
a place in the former, which could have been in- 


the eegulasly established Newspapers of thts Town. 


Notice of the publication of cack Numbcr, and}| ‘fe OF more of these cases must be in ope- 


ration. The increase and diminution of 
crime is regulated by the same laws which 
govern the other moral phenomena of the 
world. There is nothing fortuitous in this 
case more than in any other; and before 
proposing any measure for checking the 
progress of so mighty an evil, it should’ be 
our endeavour to discover and detect the 
source from whence it proceeds. 

To enter fully into this important inquiry 
would require a long essay, and perhaps we 
may resume the subject at some future op- 
portunity. In the mean time, however, we 
must be satisfied with a very brief statement 
of the reasons which lead us to entertain 
the full conviction, thet the late alarming 
increase of crime in this country cannot be 
ascribed to any relaxation of the religious, 
moral, or political bonds which bind society 
together. The English are unquestionably 
the most moral, religious, and intelligent 
peopie in Europe, and yet there are more 
crimes committed in one year in the single 
county of Lancaster, than in the whole Aus- 
trian monarchy. Besides, it is undeniable 


advertisement in the preceding L1vERPOoL Menr- 
curRY. 

It will be printed on unstamped paper ; but it 
may be sent in parcels to the regular Agents of the 
Mercury, for the accommodation of Subscribers 


(> As only a limited number will be printed, our 


After the regular day of each respective publica- 


The public may rest assured, that the greutest 














Eee that, during the last ten years, moral and 
religious instruction has been very much dis- 

THE seminated. Sunday schools have been in- 

{I 1 “ t stituted in almost every village, and vast 

ash ayy hropts + numbers of bibles and of religious tracts 
have been distributed gratis, and at very 

No. I. low prices. By this means the lower classes 


mast now be rendered better acquainted 
with the duties imposed on them towards 
society : and though we are not very san- 
guine in our expectations of the beneficial 
effects to result from this individual circum- 
stance, it would be absurd to imagine that 
these benevolent and praise-worthy efforts 
to reform and amend our morals have been 
altogether ineffectual. 





propor to devote occasicnally a few columns to 
the mo@ important topic of Criminal Punish- 
ments, pzrticularly with reference to that of death. 
This subject begins at length to excite that atten- 
tion to which its mighty interest so eminently en- 
titles it; tnd as there is reason to believe that 
some revision of our penal code will engage the 





In 
the meautime, we recommend to the attention of 
our readers the following able Essay, from the 


¢ The indissoluble connexion between poverty and 


, the attention of the legislature ought to be 
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tious now than it was seven years ago, 
though in that period the number of crimes 
has increased threefold. It will not be con- 
tended that the British journalists earry 
either their political or personal invectives 
to half the extent of their brethren in the 
United States. But notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and notwithstanding the great- 
er power and vigour of our police, crimes 
in this country are, to those in America, in 
the proportion of ten to one. So much for 
the facts of the case. It would, indeed, be 
easy to show that the utmost freedom cof the 
press, so far from having the slightest ten- 
dency to lead to an increase of crime, is the 
most powerful antidote to its progress. It 
is the most effective restraint which can be 
placed on the corrapt and sinister propensi- 
ties of mankind; and by checking and 
thwarting their developement, and by ex- 
posing them to public yo oeongreger prevents 
them exhibiting themselves in the shape of 
outrages against the peace and good order 
of society. 

But if there has been no weakening of the 
motives which deter from the committal of 
crime, a preponderating efficacy has been 
added to the most powerful of those which 
induce to its perpetration. The late increase 
of crime in this country has been a couse- 
quence of the increasing poverty of the low- 
er elasses ; and when we check the progress 
of the latter, and not till then, we may ex- 
pect to check the progress of the former. 

It is not that extreme. pressure of want, 
which impels to crime, by rendering starva- 
tion and death a certain consequence of 
yielding obedience to the established insti- 
tutions of society, and which virtu@ly takes 
away all power and efficacy from the most 
uppalling of human puuishments, that is 
most to be dreaded, In civilized societics 
such an extreme case but rarely occurs. It 
is but seldom that the suffering which would 
result to an individual from respecting the 
laws made to protect the property and 
wealth of others, would overbilance that 
which the offended majesty of these laws 
could inflict. But if such a case should 
ever occur, it is.easy to foresee the conse- 
quences. How is the fear of death to deter 
irom crime, when death can only be avoided 
by its commission. 

But a far less degree of poverty is suffice’ 
cient to sap the foundations of society, 
Where no exertions can better a man’s gi- 
tuation in life, it is felly to expect that any . 
exertions will be made. Can we be sur- 
prised at the a apathy of the Irish 
peasantry ? No man, it should be remem. 
bered, loves either industry or exertion for 
their own sakes. When an increase of Jae 
bour will not bring along with it a corres. 
ponding increase of comfort, indolence will - 
be pampered. We cannot expect industry 
unless it meets with a suitable reward; and 
where men are not industrious, and are at 
the same time pinched by want, we aresure 
to meet with idleness, dissipation and crime, 
When it becomes almost impossible to, 
acquire a decent livelihood by honest induse 
try, the temptations to indulge in dishonest 
practices operate with increased.and over- 
whelming influence. Neither should it) be 
forgotten, that after men have once given 
way to their necessities, and offended against 
the institutions of society, and become con- 
taminated with guilt, there is no calculating 
to what excesses they may proceed. In 
such cireumstances men become degraded, 
not only in the estimation of those aroun 
them, but in their own; and losing their 
moral station in society, and no longer solie 
citous of its good opinion, can only be’ 
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We shall not detain our readers by re- 
marking at any length on the attempts made 
by the treasury journalists to prejudice the 
public mind against the freedom of the press, 

affirming that the increase of crimes is 
to be attributed to its licentiousness.. We 
have a better opinion of our countrymen 
than to suppose that any one of them can 
be im upon by so false and unfounded 


early notice of the new Purliament, we consider 
it onr duty to draw the public attention to the 
previous cuasideration of a question of such mag- 
nitude. It was our intention to have commenced 
the PHILANTHROPIST with o most interesting 
“ Address of the Society fur diffusing Infor. 
mation on the subject of Cupital Punishment and 











barred from the commissipad of crimes by 
the mere terror of punishthent.. a» ' 
AM 
That poverty, and consequently that” 
temptation to commit crime, has inc 
in this country still faster thaw crime 
is a fact which will admit of no lispute, 
The wageg/of labour hsve in England been, 
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Prison Discipline, &c.” An engraving, however, 
which was necessary for our purpose, could not 





astatement. The press is not more licen-' 
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long declining. Mr. Y ung, sae wal? 
ond, extent of whose mfg 
























> universally admitted, states that 
4 wages of labour were 35 per cent. 
a in 1776, 1777, 1778, than in 1812 
‘e the restoration of peace, however, the 
ali in the price of labour has been unusually 
great. Every species of industry has sus- 
tained a severe shock; and it is probable 
that the present average rate of wages does 
not umount to two-thirds of what was paid 
in 1812. It is surely necessary to inquire 
elsewhere for the real cause of all the 
crimes, distress, and misery with which 
every corner of the empire has been de- 
luged. When the wages of labour are so 
ver) low, there is nothing to stimulate to 
increased exertion. And it fs not to be 
wondered at, that workmen, with only 8s. 
or 10s. a week to maintain themselves and 
a family, should be guilty of excesses. 

We should bear in mind that deference 
will only be paid to the institutions of so- 
ciety, according as their benefits are felt 
and experienced. Where the wages of la- 
bour are high, the Isbourer is not only 
under no temptation to commit crime from 
the pressure of want, but he has it in his 


MISERIES OF CHIMNEY SWEEPING. 


The following are a few authentic instances of the 
wretched consequences of employing children in sweep- 
ing chimnnjes, wbich occurred in the course of last ycar. 

‘March.—A boy was sent up a chimney in Cumber- 
land-strect, London, and in a slanting part smothered 
vy the falling soot ; when taken out he was quite dead. 

May.—A boy stuck fast in the flue of a ney, in 
Sheffield; by pulling down a part of it he was, at the 
end of two hours, extricated from his shocking situation. 

A sweep was taken before the magistrates at Liverpool, 
for crucl treatment of a child five years old, and com- 
ini tted to prison. ; ; 
Jun.—A boy was sent up a chimney in a house where 
a woman, in a lower room, was cooking; she acciden- 
tally set her chimney on fire, and the flames reached the 
unfortunate eweep 3 he | dreadfully burnt, and after 
lingering two days, expir / 

Ds wed sent ~4 a dtmney in Edinburgh, stuck in the 
turn of the flue. The most barbarous means were 

to drag him down, but it was found impracticable. Af- 
ter seven hours he was taken out, but quite dead. 

A boy went up @ flue in a gentleman's house, in Bry- 
anstone-street, and was smothered by the falling soot ; 
he was also taken oe dead. 

November 3.—A boy got r 
the Penitentiary, Millbank, and after uttering the most 
piteous groans for two hours, was at length by breakin 
mato the flue in different parts, taken out almost de; 
In a short time he must have died through exhaustion. 
A boy went, a few weeks since, to sweep a chimney 
in Somer’s Town ; he stuck fast, and his groans, after 
some time, led to his being taken out ; but alas! too 
late. He appeared to have been partly smothered, and 


in a narrow flue, in 





power to gratify the universal desire to ac- 
cumulate capital, and to rise in society. 
In such circumstances, labourers feel and 
experience the inestimable benefits result- 
ing from those laws which maintain inviolate 
the security of property. These enactments 
do not then appear to have been contrived 
only for the particular advantage of the 
rich. Where opulence is generally diffused, 
all classes are interested in their support ; 


by the heat of the fire partly burnt alive. 





MACHINES FOR SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 





It appears that Smart’s machine for cleansing chim- 
neys from soot has been used with great success in 
different parts of the country. There are, neverthe- 
less, some obstacles which may prevent its general 
adoption; but the prejudices both of housekeepers 
and the master chimney sweepers, seem to be more 
difficult to conquer than the real obstacles which exist 








and even those who have not already ac- 
quired any property, being satisfied that a 
little additional economy and exertion will 
enable them to accumulate, they, in com- 
mon with the rest, acknowledge the pro- 
priety of ite being rendered secure, 

It is not so, however, in a state of society 
where the average rate of wages is 80 low 
as not to permit of accumulation. The 
laws which regard property will not then 
secm to have been intended for the benefit 
of the whole community, but of a part only. 
‘They will appear to have been designed to 
maintain a few individuals in wealth and 
atiaence, amid the general poverty of those 
aroundthem. Atall events, the great body 
of the people must, in such circumstances, 
be in a great measure excluded from any 
direct participation in the advantages re- 
sulting tron the inviolability of peoperty 
And as men can only yield a foreed deter 
ence to institutions which they consider as 
but little conducive to their interests, it is 
obvious that the right of property will not 
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there be held in any very great respect. a 
‘ihe despair and depression of mind, 

which is a sure consequence of the conti- The Gleaner. 

nued pressure of poverty, especially when 

it is accompanied with but slender prospects “<7 am but a gatherer and disposer of ther men's 

of an amelioration in the circumstances of stuff.” i — Agno 


) iety, has a strong tendency to blunt and 
dosden the finer feelings of our nature. 
Whatever pocts may ima_ine, poverty and 
the social virtues do not often dweil in the 
same cottage. The individual who is con- 
stantly harassed by bis own cares, Cannot 
sympathise with the sufferings of others ; 
and their pleasures and enjoyments only 
serve to render the sense of his own de- 
graded and abject condition more poignant 
and acute. We naturally desire, that those 
around us should be placed in the same 
situation with ourselves Where the great 
boily of the people are poor and miserable, 
those possessed of wealth necessarily be- 
come objects of dislike and aversion. So- 
ciety is then divided into two separate and 
distinct casts, who have no communion of 
interests, sympathies, or feelings. The 
rich despise the poor, and the poor ascribe 
their poverty and wretchedness to the en- 
croachments of the rich. Mutual ill-will is 
thus generated and inflamed. The moral 
guarantees, which, in a different state of 
things, and where wealth and comforts 
were generally ditlused, had been sutlicient 
to maintain peace and good order, become 
relaxed; and at length the rights of pro- 
perty being attacked by open force, can 
only be defended by penal enactments, and 
by the sanguinary terrors of criminal Jaw. 
If, therefore, we would check the pro- 
gress of crime, we must frst check the pro 
press of pauperisuy; we must cease to give 
jactitious encouragements to population, 
and we must cease to deprive the labourer 
of the produce of his labour. Lignt raxcs 
20) Good Laws are alone sufficient to en- 
sure cational and individual prosperity ; and 
in their absence it is folly to expect cither 
ibe one or the other, 


to be inseparable from the trade: it is also presumed, 
rents who are suffering affliction for the loss of them, 
and who may have been suddenly deprived of them 
from ‘some cause of inadvertency. 
countenancing such an inhuman practice, and be in- 
duced at least to try the machine, rather than let any 
prejudice enter the mind that it is incapable of per- 
ihat the practice of climbing boys would soon be abo 


so well adapted to every chimney, some improvements 


ing boys, even if it is not as perfect already. 


to a more general use of it. It is stated, the machine 
will answer in nineteen cases out of twenty, where a 
trial has beenmade of it; and there is no doubt of its 
complete success wherever it is accessible: those few 
chimneys which are inaccessible to it, it is presumed, 
are also inaccessible to climbing boys, and it is more 
than probable respecting this degraded race of human 
beings, that the great tortures and sufferings in ascend- 
ing such like flues, either put a period to their existence, 
or they are afterwards so mangled and disabled as to 
odure a life of misery; their employers, it is well 
known, are in general destitute of humanity, and do 
not hesitate to admit a great portion of their sufferings 


many of these climbing boys may be children of pa- 


It is hoped that 
ousekeepers in general wil! feel an abhorrence in the 


If such a resolution was 
ted 


orming the operation, 
renerally to prevail, a prospect would be pre 


ished; for if the present machine be not altogether 


nay possibly be introduced to make it equal to climb- 








Under this title will be comprehended interesting 
selections from Voyages, ‘Travels, and other popu- 
lar works, ancient or modern. We have been 
promised much assistance in this department from 
the Common-place Books of some of our friends, 
who are in the constant habit of transcribing the 
most striking passages of the various works which 
form the subjects of their extensive and miscella- 
neous reading. 





ACCOUNT 
OF VIENNA DURING THE SITTING OF CONGRESS. 


(From Bright's Travels in Lower Hungary.) 





It was Sunday: the shops were all closed, and in 
addition to the mass, which is daily and almost 
hourly celebrated in all the churches, sermons were 
preached io the German language, It is a day of 
more than ordinary festivity among all ranks: the 
theatres are open in the evening; and I was strongly 
recommended te visit a place of public amusement 
called the Redoubt, where, in all probability, I should 
see many of the distinguished persons then collected 
at the Congress. 

Not having yet delivered my letters, I accompa- 
|nied a gentleman of Vienna, with whom I bad made 
an accidental acquaintance, We entered the room 
about nine o'clock in the evening. It is a magnifi- 
cent saloon, finely Jighted, surrounded by a gallery, 
and forming a part of the large pile of building call. 
ed the Bourg, or* linperial Palace. Never was ao 
assembly less ceremonious: every one wore his hat; 
many, ull the room became heated, their great cuats ; 
and no one pretended to appear in au evening dress, 
except a few Englishmen, who, from the habits of 
our country, aud some [little vanity, generally at- 
tempt to distinguish themselves, by an attention to 
outward appearance. Around the whole circumfer- 
ence of the room were fuur or five rows of 
occupied for the most part by well dressed females, 





were busily engaged in talking: and laughing, oy 
danciug tu the music of a-powerful orchestra. My 
companion squeezed my arm, as we passed a thin 
igure, with sallow shrunken features, of mild ex- 
uression, with a neck, stift, bending a little furwards, 
snd walking badly—* That is our Emperor.’ 1 
shook my head and smiled. He was alone, and dress- 
ed like the rest. 6 Pray allow me to doubt a little, 
till I have some further proof.—‘ Then, do you see 
that little man with white hair, a pale face, and aqui- 
line nose? He was almost pushed down as he pass- 
ed the corner: that.is the King of Denmark.’ Agaiu 
| shook my head in disbelief —* Here the Emperor 
of Russia approaches.’ 1 looked up, aud found the 
information true. 

His fine manly form, his round and smiling coun- 
tenance, and his neat morning dress, were not to be 
mistaken ; they were the same which, some months 
before, I had seen enter the church at Haerlem, to 
the thundering peals of the grand organ. I svon 
recoguized the tall fourm, the solemn and grave fea- 
tures of the King of Prussia; and afterwards seeing 
these two in fanniiar conversation with the two mo- 
uarchs, whose pretensions | had disputed, was satis- 
fied their claims were just —* That short, thick, old 
gentleman, is the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. That 
young man near him, the Crown Prince of Wirtem- 
berg. Here, turn your eyes to that seat, The large 
elderly man, with a full face—he looks like an Eng- 
lishman—be is the King of Bavaria.—Pardon,’ 1 
exclaimed, stepping quickly aside—* That was the 
Grand Duke of Baden,’ said my monitor, * whose 
toe you trode upon; he was talking to Prince Wil- 
tiam of Prussia. Here, fall back a little, to let these 
gentlemen pass; they svem very anxious to go on. 
Une, two, three, four, five; these are all Archdukes 
of Austria. There seems a little press towards that 
end of the room. See, thre: women in masks have 
beset the King of Prussia: he seems not a little 
puzzled what he shall do with them. Now a party 
of waltzers draws the attention of the crowd, and the 
King is left to dispose of his fair assailan(3 as he 
thinks fit. Do you see that stout, tall man, who 
looks at the dance? He is the Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg ; and by his side, nut so stout as himself, is 
his brother, Prince Leopold. —* Who is this young} 
man, next to us, marked with the small-pox, speak- 
ing broken English? ‘ It is the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria: he is said to be very fond of your uation. 
And here,’ giving me another hearty squeeze with 
his clbow, ‘is an English milord. He had on 
his head a remarkably flat cocked hat; two ladies 
in dominoes leaned upon his arm. The hat, unique 
of its kind, rather excited a smile in my companiun, 
After a little more pushing, for the room was now 
become very full, we encountered a fine, dark, mili- 
tary looking man, not in uniform of course, but with 
mustachios. ¢ This was Beauharnois, Viceroy of 
italy.” In this way, for two or three hours, did we 
continue meeting and pushing amongst hundreds of 
men, each of whom, had he made his appearance 
singly at a fashionable rout in London, would have 
furnished a paragraph to our newspapers, prints to 
our shops, titles to our bazaars, distinctive appella- 
tions te every article of our dress, aud themes, if not 
ideas, to our poets, 


ff 
VISIT TO THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 
By Mr. Bright. 


The Empress Maria Louisa was, during all this 
time, called upon for the most arduous exercise of | 
resignation, and the most uncxampled efforts of pa- 
tience, amidst the agwuies of contending affections, 
that ever fell to the lot of a woman. She suffered 
with a dignity that did honour to her character, 
With ber infant, to whom, but a few months before, 
the eyes of all Europe had becu directed, she lived 
in quiet seclusion at the palace of Schoenbrunn, a 
few miles from Vienna. She took no part ia those 
festivities with which her father’s court re-echoed, 
but daily paid a respectful visit to her parents, and 
returned to her infant charge, awaiting in patience 
the result of events over which she could exercise no 
controul, Whatever might be the political feeliug 
with which the fallen Emperor was viewed, it was 
unmixed commiseration aloue which could attend 
the misfortunes of the Empress and her guiltless 
child. 1 was one day tempted by curiosity, if the 
interest of the object may nut deserve a better name, 
to transgress so far the limits of propriety, as to call 
with a friend at the palace of Schoenbrunn, and re- 


called St. Fernando; and here ended our most t 
dious voyage. 


being of rushes and clay. 
Sardinie, with 2800 trvops, to whom we had let 
ters, 
lahboza, which had been taken by General. Boli 

eight days before our arrival. i 
next juorning, and by nine at night reached a litt 
village, having rode 39 miles ; and here to our grea 
surprise we found General Sardinie and his troop 
























































































EXTKACT . 

From the Journal of two British Officers, the o, 
a Lieut.-Coloncl, the other a Captuin, in tj 
Cavalry of the Independents in South Americ ‘ 
addressed to a relative of the latter in England 


/ 


In pursuance to orders, set off from Angustur: | 
on our mission to the Supreme Chief, Gener | 
Bolivar, whom we expected to meet with in ¢ 
neighbourhood of Calaboza, our way being ppt 
river Oronoko by water as far ae St. Fernando, « 
the river Apure, our conveyance a large sort 

canoe, having with us two British sergeants a! 
foar Mulatto soldiers, the latter assisting the pila 
to manage the boat: a wretched craft, tu be su 
but being the dry season, none but small boa 
could navigate. 

Oa the 25th of February, took our departure; 
five P.M. from Angustura, our boat being we 
supplied for our voyage with hams, hung beef, M 
deira, claret, chocolate, coffee, rice, sugar, &c, 
that most worthy and good man, Admiral Bri 
whose guests we had beeu. Svon we found fi 
the shallow state of the river, that our progre 
would in some parts be slow. This river, whe 
full, must be beautiful to a degree, as its rise in t 
wet seasons is from 70 to 90 feet; its steep ban 
are finely wooded tu the very margin, and fro 
thence at this season the sands gently incline do 
to the water, wherein are scen the impressions 
the feet of alligators and various wild beasts, beit 
a sufficient hint for us to be cautious iu our x 
ments on shore. 
On the 26th of February it blew so hard a 

that we were compelled to pull our boat up on. 
sands at night, which was extremely dark, nor co 
we venture to the bank fur wood to maké a fi 
we however slept on the sands, nor were we d 
turbed by avy of our ferocious neighbours. 

Un the 27th and 28th we got forward, someti 
being obliged to track the boat, at others sailir 
taking our meals generally in the boat, but on she 
when opportunity presented, by way of stretchi 
our limbs, which were sadly cramped by the size 
our boat. 

_ On the 29th slept on shore, taking the preca 
tion of making large fires to keep off the wild bea 

but in four hours the fire bad spread to the dig 
tance of a mile, prescuting a truly awful scene; 
passed a village this day, and a rauge of mountair 
very picturesque, on the worth bank. Here th 
of the river being shallow, presented a wo 
derful display of the mineral kind as we passe 
over. 

March Ist and 2d nothing material occurred, 
cept the latter day shipped a sea, which broke ove 
our canoe, and nearly swamped us. ; 
March 3d, passed a launch, which informed 
we should next evening be at Cuicara; also met 
canoe, from which we bought a turtle and th 
dozen of turtle’s eggs for a quarter of a dollar. 
This evening went vu shore and made fircs, cooke 
part of our turtle and bad a feast. Here, whi 
one of the soldiers was washing his fect in the 
of the boat, an alligator made w dash out of ; 
waters and splashed him all over. When on sh 
also, saw a monstrous lirge animal come out 0 
the underwood; he snuffed at us several time: 
but ou throwing a firebrand at him, which struc 
him, he made a precipitate-retreat, giving a mo 
tremendous roar. It appeared, to us a monstro 
large lion. All this night the roaring and growlingt 
of the wild beasts (disturbed by the spreading ¢ 
the fire) was most horrible. We took the genth 
hiut he gave us of moving to our boat. ‘ if) 
On the 4th of March we arrived at Cuicara; buf” 
here, for one dozen of eggs they made us pay on % 
dollar und a half. We now entered the river Apure” 
much smaller thin the Oronoko, and so shatlows 
that for a great part of the way we were obliged 
to push the boat forward with poles, so that it too 

us eight days more to reach St. Joyne, otherw 





St. Fernando is a miserable village, the bouse 
Here we found Gene 


We now procured horses to proceed to C 


We started 








quest that we might be indulged with an introduc- 
tion to the infaut king. We found that all the ser- 


vants about the palace were Frenchmen, who stil!|}} 





wore the liveries of Napoleon. When oar requert 
had been made known, a female attendant cameio 
the anti-chamber, and tuld us that the child wag at 
present with its mother ; bul if we could amuse cur- 
selyes fur an hour in the gardens, and then retarn, 
our curiosity should be gratified. We accordingly 
came ‘at the appuiuted time, and were ushered intu 
a room where the infant was sitting on the fluor, 
amusing himself amidst a profuse collection f play- 
things. We were introduced to Madame Jlontes- 
quieu, and one or two other ladies who wre pre- 
sent. The ivfuut King of Rome, thea indeed 


and there a few trees, We met with no water, an 
were oppressed by a burning san. Set off the san 


the succeeding morning. 


all the country bore the resemblance of beautiful 


three miles before we reached the town, and had 
I not been excessively fatigued, and faint fur wan 


iad reached the place befure us, so astonixhingly 
rapid do they move. The country over which 
vassed was nothing but ay immense plain, with h 



















night for Culaboza, 14 leagues distant, aud got the 


For some miles before we reached Calaboz 


, 
$ 
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j 
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parks, here and there fittle lawns, on which ov é; 
nerous deer, hares, &c. were feeding ; the clip 
8 beautiful, We rode through this paredine, f 


of water, I should Lave enjoyed it. 
Calaboza is strengly marked with the recent 





styled the Prince of Parma, was at the a t oc. 
cupied with a toy, which imitated a wel) furnished 
kitchen. He was the swectest child I ever beheld; 
his complexion light, with fine white silky hair, 
falling in curls upon his neck. He was dressed in 
the embroidered uniform of au hussar, and seemed 
to pay little attention to us as we tered, conti- 
nuing to arrange the dishes in his little kitchen. J 
believe he was the least embarrassed of the party. 
He was rather too old to allow of loud praises of 
his beauty, and rather too youcg to enter into con- 
versation. His appearance way so engaging, that. 
longed to take him into my arms ; yet his situation 
forbade such @ famitiarity. Under these circum. 
stances we contrived a few triflivg questions, to 
which he gaye such arch and bashful answers, as 
we have all often received from children of his age, 
and, after a few minutes conversation with Madame 





while the other parts presented a moving eras 




















J many of whow were in masks and dominos, and 


AMoatesquiew, we withdrew, 











vages uf the war, in sume places dead bodies , ye 


that General Bolivar had, got on as far.as Victori 
abont 80 miles towards, aud about 25 miles sh 
of Carraccas, the capital, which is not far from the 
sea. .The Commandant pressed us to stay wit 
him, but I wanted to make myself comfortable 
get a nap, and therefore begged to be qu 
somewhefe. 


quarters were sumptuous ; four rooms on the 
side of the Piazza were appropriated to me: they 
were very elegantly furoished, -having chande 
sofas, sume fine paintings, gold cornices, &e. 
was soun laid dows on a sofa, and in a few minutes 
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ying, as well us dead cattle, with cannon planted 
n the synares, and some fying dismounted, thé 
houses large and well furnished, but mostly d 
ate, We went to the Commandant, and four 


I was accordingly eouducted to 
ubabited house, with my traps and servant. 
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cers, the o, 
ain, in ti 
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ith Americ{, 


t England. TO SLEEP. 
Asesidtonll BY THE LATE MR. CURRAN. 
ief, Geners | ie 

with in thi © Sleep! awhile thy power suspending, 
pane Dy ‘ , Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 

pg For Memery, see! with eve attending, 
r 
aed (ae §6Claims a moment for her own: 


know her by her robe of mourning, 


ty the itd 

to be a » know her by her faded light, 

small boa Phen faithful with the gloom returning, 

She comes to bid a sad good night. 

departure; ¥ lin 
being we Bh! let me hear, with bosom ewe Ss 
ng beef, M While she sighs o’er time that’s past ; 
gar, &e. Oh! let me weep, while she is telling 
— * Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 
pte cr ‘And now, O Sleep! while grief is streaming, 
cg wal Let thy balm sweet'peace restore ; 


While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 


fs rise in ti “ 

steep ban *’ Soothe the rest that wakes no more. 

n, and fre ‘ 

neline do Ea 

Lapengg ve’ HYMN ON THE SEASONS. 
or > paom “THE FRIENDS,” .A POEM, 


the Reverend Francis Hodgson, of Bakewell. 


hard ag 
it up on a. 
k, nor co Glorious Author of the year, 


naké a fi 
were we d 
rs. 


Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 
As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow. 


» someti 

1ers sailiy ‘When the dove-eyed Spring looks out 
but on sho From her infant nest of flowers, 

f stretchi 


On the green fresh woods about, 


ine ae Sparkling in the sunny showers—- 


the preca When, as up the blue profound, 

wild beag Summer climbs her noon-day height, 
” the Not the breathing of a sound 

east Wanders through the depth of light— 


Here th 


When o’er harvest-waving hill, 
ited a wo 


And on gaily blossomed heath, 


ae ‘Autumn glows, or beauteous still, 
‘curred, eq Wears the golden veil of death— 
broke ove 


‘When, like some unspotted corse, 
Shrouded in its virgin white, 


fi 
soap Nature yields to Winter's force, 
> and thi Only to revive more bright— 
a dollar. 


". Glorious Author of the year, 


sade Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 


Jeve, whi 

inthe Asthy varying months appear, 
out of 4 Let our lips renew the vow. 
en en sh 


me out o eee 


eral time 


ich stru THE PYRAMID OF COINS. 

pg a mo 

monstro! A FABLE. 

growlings sed to those mistaken men, whotmagine, that 


reading of 


ded to the lower classes, 
the gentle” education be affor 4 


) will obtrude on the stations of these above 
and leave their own unoccupied. . 


——— 


icara ; h 
US pay OD 


ver ve As late I sat, devoid of thought, 
- or With nought to do,—and fit for nought, 
re oblige 

hat it to I pored on figures in the fire, 


Which like poor mortals soon expire; 


r most Then, like a miser, or a child, ; 
(By fortune, or by mother, spoil d, 
the bouscli . “With chest and thrift box brimming full, 
ni Gon And nothing empty but his skull) 
bey I fetch’d again the oft-told store, 
eed to C . 
al. Boli To count it o’er again, and o'er. 
rted Now with a kind of nonchalance, 
pakslace ‘Which needs no labour of the sconce, 
9 gt A pile of weighty pence I rear, 
ein Coin'd by the Fown for Overseer, 
which ‘Whose sides the Workhouse here display, 
with h There Peace and Justice, —turn’d away. 
ater, an On these I placed some new half-crowns, 
‘the san Where lions ramp, and monarch frowns ; 
gett Nezt, counting guineas three or four, 
return’d from foreign tour) 
ee poh on the silver pile: 
hich ov ’ Then with a self-complacent smile, 
re clin Our Sovereign atthe top] seat; 
radine Which makes the pyraniid complete. 
sna be « Preaged with the well-proportioned spire, — 


»” Twish’d to raise the structure higher. 


recent "| \prais’d the Sovereign to my mind, 
odies , ‘But all thé reét reniained behind ; 
n plant The gold,—the silver too,—I lifted ; 
a But they, with no attraction gifted, 
wy a Left the substantial, useful base, 
Victor: ‘ Just where they found it—on its place. 
iles sh length I heave with careful hand 
from the, The penny-pieces from their stand: 
tay wit . seal the others upwards bore, 
table on hyind bigher than before, 
id to f 2 Wtpin'd ite proper place, 
nt. I e pile it cone its prace. 
the righ _ A udden thoughetilum'd my skull, 
nes they Where all before wigwastly dull : 
, &e, 

minut 


ane NES Senne <A ES See 


Pe Tt 


THE 


They show'd me, in this heap of pelf, 
Ac emblem of the world itself; 

In which are various stations known, 

Up from the Workhouse to the ‘Throne. 
The poor, the useful base supply, 

On which ascends the structure high ; 
The middle ranks; the squire, the peer, 
Hence, step by step, their heads uprear: 
Nay, the great monarch, on the top, 
Should the base fail him, down must drop: 
Each rank is needful in its place, 
For strength, for symmetry, and grace ; 
And each its place would still retain, 
Were the base raised as high again. 


The following pathetic epitaph, is said to be tran- 
scribed from a tombstone in an Irish country church- 
yard, which, however, is rather an elegy than an epitaph, 
as it is obviously temporary :—~ 

A little spirit slumbers here, 

Who to one heart was very dear. 

Oh! he was more than life or light, 

Its thought by day—its dream by night! 

The chill winds came—the young flower faded, 
And died ;—the grave its sweetness shaded. 





;*ALRIDOSCOPE. 


this great occasion; and by such a delay we have 
unanswerably demonstrated the humiliation of our 
country. Curran—the brightest and the greatest 
came that the Bar of Ireland ever boasted uf—lies 
in a foreign land, mouldering and forgotten. Then 
let a Free Pres preserve him; let a Free Press, 
though animated with but the last breathings of our 
friend, preserye his name immortal to posterity ; Ict 
a Free Press accomplish what the pencil and chissel 
will not attempt—an everlasting record in the me- 
mory of every man who has a head to understand, or 
a heart to feel, the infinite powers of that genius who 
is no more. 


SEE. 


THE FOLLOWING SKETCH 


OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
ESQ. IS' DRAWN BY SOME OF HIs STAF- 
FORDSHIRE FRIENDS, 


_—_ 


“ From a former personal knowledge of Mr. Tho- 
mas Sheridan, and having enjoyed a frequent corres- 
pondence with him, we happen tv know something 
of his character, and more of his virtues. ‘Tom, (for 
in speaking of him we cannot divest ourselves of 
those familiar appellations which are associated 
with all our recollections of him) in the better days 
of his health, was not one of those common Bon 





Fair Boy ! thou should’st have wept for me, 
Nor I have had to mourn o’er thee ; 

Yet not long shall this sorrowing be.— 
Those roses I have planted round, 

To deck thy dear sad sacred ground, 

When spring gales next those roses wave, 
They'll blush upon thy mother’s grave. 


—————— ee 


Biographical Notices. 


—— 


A MONUMENT TO JOHN PHILPOT 
CURRAN. 


(From the Ulster Register.) 


It is now about four months since this great man 

departed from this world, To that sad and afflicting 
hour we have often looked back with sentiments of 
the most painful, nay, we would say, of the most ex- 
cruciating nature. What! to sce this blazing sun 
set at such a period of Ireland's history ! to see that 
mind entombed for ever, which so inspired even the 
ashes that surrounded it! To see that great and 
extraordinary human tongue locked by the cold and 
iron hand of death in everlasting silence, which was 
capable of giving life to the dead, or of giving im- 
mortality to those who died, and eternal fame to the 
country which produced it!—We knew Curran inti- 
mately—we knew him when the circumstances of 
the hour had thrown off all the forms and nonsense 
of office—when the man was uncloaked and exposed 
to the observation of the dullest. It was then Cur- 
ran shone in all the grandeur and sublimity of his 
mind—when the eagle was unchained, and could 
seek his native skies with all his godlike powers. 
Eloquence seemed to preside at the social board— 
Fancy clapped her wings with joy—and Reason me- 
ditated whether she should not resign her place to 
the Muses. Such was the balance; such was the 
equipoise; such the equal conflict between the high- 
est powers of imagination and of judgment, that 
were exhibited at those precious moments, when the 
generality of the world fly for refuge to the solitude 
of silence, or consume their hours of leisure with the 
prattle and chit chat of Fashion. 
This man, Curran, of whom ancient or modern 
history can exhibit no parallel, inexhaustible in na- 
tive resources—the Poet, the Philosopher, aud the 
Politiciau—breathing the fire of the former, anc 
embracing the grand and comprehensive views of 
the latter, mingling the pure integrity of the one 
with the sharp observing acuteness of the other, with 
tae instinct of inspiration and the inductiuns of rea- 
©on, Curran stood in the midst of his countrymen a 
phenomenon, which it has not pleased God to give 
them since the creation of the world, 

If any of our readers doubt this description of 

Curran, let him point out to us any character who 
possessed his great and various qualities of mind— 
his sublimity—his judgment—his humour—his ex- 
quisite fancy—his unbounded powers of expression 
Let him produce to ws a mind so fraught with all 
the essenge of classic lore—* so fretted with solder 
fire’—so rich in acquisition—so rapid iu its applica 
tion. Let him produce a man like Currau, whose 
inind begat mind—whose ideas rose like the‘otea: 
(as if under the influence of Heaven) into mountai: 
waves, astonishing ‘the millions who witnessed it. 
Let him produce at the same moment (fur it is the 
combination makes up Curran) the man who, pos- 
sessing such conimanding powers, could.claim the 
high and chstinguished honour of making the princi- 
ples of civil and religious freedum the stepping stone 
power. 
Ye bawyers of the land, who grapple with the dy 
ing and the dead—ye defamers of those Irishmen, 
who live in memory while memory bolds her place in 
the world—ye speculators on the honours of your 
proud and tilustrious profession, show us the map 
who will dare to approach the movument of Joh: 
Philpot Curran. He might, like others, have slan 
dered the unfortuvate great, and won his way tv 
power—he might have speculated on the tomb of ai. 
otd friend, and tranpled on bis ashes, when hix so. | 
had fled to Heaven. It was the fate of Curran ai 
ways to be opposed to the enemies of his country. 

Is there to be no monument erected to such 1 








man? Is the profession, of whose honour and inde. 
pendence Curran was the constant and inflexibl: 
guerdian—is this profession, too, »0 degraded by the 
days 1u which they live, a8 not to raise some specics 
of memento to the character of such a man. 


We have long waited to sce whether the. Bar oi] 


Srcland. would act the part which became them os 





DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 
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Vivants aod merry fellows, whose friendship began 
and ended with the circuit of the bottle. Though 
nursed in the smiles of a Court, at a time when his 
eminent parent moved in all the radiance of his ge- 
nius, Tom had nvthing of the Courtier about him, 
He was gay, hunest, jolly, and sincere. At one time 
there was not a Gala or a Rout in Town, but 
Tom Sheridan was the Star of the party. At the 
Masquerade, Tom was the most amusing and origi- 
nal character—at the Convivial, he was the best 
singer—at the Dance, he was the very Vestris of the 
“ fantastic” motion—at the Pugilistic Club, he was 
the neatest sparrer—at the Fives Court, he was the 
most active and successful player—at a generous 
action, Tom was the first to offer his purse and his 
patronage—over the bottle, Tom was the last of his 
party; and could find some reason for a bumper, 
when the resources of every other man had failed. 
He was so fair a drinker, it became a common say- 
ing, that “ you may drink with Tom in the dark.” 
His test of fidelity to the bettle was “If you are 
able to go, you are able to stay.” Yet amid all the 
conflicting nature of all these various and opposite 
acquirements, Tom was both a gentleman and a 
scholar. He was a kind of Pocket Edition of his 
father: and what is more to be wondered at, and 
more to be admired—without any of his father’s great 
errors, Tom was a man of his word. You had not 
the capaciousness and commentary, and luminous 
detail of the parent book ; but you had a synopsis of 
every chapter, from the grandeur of its loftiest sen- 
timent, to the werriest aud meanest pun. 

“ In hie efforts to get into the electioneering shoes 
of his father at Stafford, Tom was unsuccessful.— 
They were a bad pair, and had been worn out be- 
fore they were offered to him. On the above occa- 
sion, he brought down Peter Finnerty; a man who 
could speak with equal success against time and 
reason, Peter was one ef those men who from his 
intemperance cooled” Sheridan’s “friends,” and | 
“heated hisenemies.” Harry, alias O. P. Clifford, 
was the “speaking trumpet” of Tom's opponent — 
On one of these occasions, Tom addressed the Bar- 
rister, with “ Harry Clifford! stand forth!” and a 
more complete instance of splendid eloquence and 
raking satire we never heard delivered. It was un- 
answered, because it was unanswerable. Harry || 
knew that he had the burgesses upon a different |} 
tack to that of five speakiug, and replied * go on 
with the Poll.”-~He had made a proper estimate of 
the polls of the burgesses. Tom carried back to]! 
town more of the friendship aud good wishes of his 
friends, than sucecss perhaps could have given him; 
and the name of Tom Sheridan will be remembered 
in Stafford, and associated with its brightest days, 
as long as some of the best of the old school con- 
tinue to shed a living, gem-like radiance on its his- 
tory.” 





The following paragraph was sent to us for the Mer- || 
cury a considerable time ago, and declined at the mo- || 
ment, on account of the extreme improbability of the |! 
narrative circumstances, and the omission of the address 
of our correspondent. On turning over some loose pa- 
pers a few days ago, it again caught our eye, and upon 
second thoughts, we have ventured to publish it, in the 
hope, that if there is any foundation for the circum. 
stances here detailed, we may hear more on the sub- 
ject 
EXTRAORDINARY YOUTH. 


“* Some of the public papers have lately announced 
the death of the son of Mr. Southey, poet laureat, and 
have, at oe same time, given an see of his —. 
neces Plena! uirements. e¢ boy was only 9 
years of age, and ite said, that he had attained a pro- 
fici in the English, Latin, Greck, French, Italian 
end’ Gorman languages. Great, however, as were his 
acquisitions, they must sink, in —— with those 
of a boy name was Robert Wedge, who lately 
died in this neighbourhood. This boy was only seven 
years of age, and it is certain, that he not only under- 
stood. the above grammatically, but that he 
could speak them, ‘ almost all the li lan, 
fluently. He had also an intimate knowledge of both 
the ical and ve branches of the mathema- 


tics, and had given evident proofs of his wonderful pro- 


ficiency, by detecting errors in some of the most cele- 
‘brated authors. Every branch of philosophy was quite 
familiar to hin, and on this subject, he held a regular! 
‘correspondence with several fellows of the Royal Socicty, | 
‘of which institution he would have been elected a fellow, | 
had he lived only two months longer. But what was the | 
most surprising in the character of this wonderful boy, || 
was,. that he was po skilled in a science, that}! 
only few men understand, viz. the finances of the coun- || 
try: 80 ex was he in calculations of this nature, that 
Mr. Vansittart, who had an interview with him, de- 
C for the offiee of Chan- 








the’ Exchequer as 


Jury 28. 





Antiquities, 


Animal Remains.—There have been recently disco- 
vered in the parish of Motteston, on the south side of 
the isle of Wight, the bones of that stupendous animal 
supposed to be the Mammoth or Mastedon ; several 
of the vertebra, or joints of the back-bone, measure 36 
inehes in circumference: they correspond exactly in form, 
colour, and texture, with the bones found in plenty on 
the banks of the Ohio, in North America, in a vale called 
ed by the Indians Big-bone Swamp.—Also, in the parish 
of Northwood, on the north side of the island, the bones 
of the crocodile have recently been found, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, of Newport. They scem to have belon 

to an animal of that species whose body did not exceed 
12 feet in length.—Their calcarcous nature is not altered 3 
but the bones of the Mastedon (found on the south side 
of the island) contain iron. 

EEE 
AMERICAN CAVERN. 

The Herald an American print, contains a commue 
nication relative to a cavern lately discovered in Sings 
Sing, and of which the following extract will proba 
convey & correct idea :— 

The cavern has its entrance on the side of a hill, about 
15 or twenty feet above the sufface of the Hudson, 
thence running horizontally in a direct line east, about 
150 feet, and about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches in height, hand- 
sa arched over. It is evidently the work of arte 
several holes are perforated with augurs, in the rock 
through which it passes, and sev: large iron belts 
have been found wedged in it. It is presumed, and in- 
deed I think it cannot be doubted, that it was originally 
opened asa mine. The oldest inhabitants of this place 
are not able to give a satisfactory account of it, nor has 
there, as yet, sufficient time elapsed since the discovery 
to ascertain it worth. It is presumed, however, that as 
it lies within 150 yards of a silver mine, which was 
opened and worked in sore time previous to the revoe 
lutionary war, under the British government, that it is 
of the same description, and the stones which have been 
broken off from the extreme end of it, favours that 
opinion. 





Curious Monument of Antiquity discovered.—On the 
5th of February last, about a mile and a half from 
Chiusi, in France, ol yp sone discovered in digging into 
his field, a sepulchral chamber, in good preservation, 
of a rectangular form, from six to seven fathoms . 
and five broad. The entrance-door has two folds, whi 
turn freely upon their hinges. In the interior were 
found eight funeral urns in excellent condition, adorned 
with human heads and —— Upon the edges of the 
covers are engraved several Ktrurian inscriptions, six of 
which are quite legible. Five of the urns vary in size, 
and are smaller than the rest. In all were found ashes 
and the remains of burned bones. The whole is taken 
wed og care of at present, and all proper means are 

re © preserve er, OR gamer of antiquity 
30 highly interesting, and which is, » Unique in 
its kind.—F'rcnch ‘apers. ae ” 





Cuvier’s Account of the World.—My. Cuvier states 
one very remarkable fact, viz. that no humay remains 
have been hitherto discovered among the extrancous frs- 
sils; from which he infers that the population of the 
| world is but of recent date, and that its present surface 
is not of very ancient formation. He affords many 
proofs from traditions of a great catastrophe-and subse. 
quent renewal of human society.—Finally, he is of opis 





in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been 
subjected to a great and sudden revolution, the epoch 
of which cannot be dated much farther back than five 
or six thousand years ago; that this revolution had 
buried all the countries which were before inhabited by 
men and by the other animals that are now best known. 





The most celebrated head of Memnon, King of 
Abydos, together with many other relics of antiquity, 
which have been sent from the Mediterrancan as presents 
to the Prince Regent, are now landing at the ‘Tower 
Wharf. ‘This colossal head is nearly pertect, there being) 
only part of the crown chipped off, and from its celu- 
brity in ancient lore, must form a truly gratifying ac- 
quisition to the already extensive collection of antiquee 
in this country. The exploits and death of Memnon 
are handed down by Homer to posterity in the Iliad. 





Valuable Manuscript-—A letter from Florence mentions, that 
there is in the Lauremtian library a very curious manuscript, con. 
taining the remarks of Cosmo the ‘Third upon eg written 
during hiv travels in this country, about the mic of the 17th 
century, illustrate’ by a number of drawings, executed a 
printer whom he carried with him. ‘The writer of the letter 
seen the MS, which he describes ax** an enormous volume, bound 
in red Morocco, and opening lengthwise.”—It contains a great 
number of drawings in Indian ink, of different cities and towns, 
and remarkabie buildings, &c. in England, as they Gppeaed te 
the eyes of Cosmo the Third and his painter, in 1669. On the pages 
opposite to each drawing are Cosmo's remarks upon the cong 
drawn: , and 4 regular journal is carried on through the whole vo. 
June reyarding the places which he visited, the remarkable per- 
sons with whom he met and conversed, and his remarks upon 
men and things. 








Co Correspondents. 
— 

In consequence of an intimation conveyed in the pros 
spectus of the Kaleidoscope, we have alceady been fae 
voured with proffers of assistance from several lite- 
rary friends ; amongst whom we have particularly to 
notice A STUDENT, for the very ucceptable offer 
of his Common-place Book, which is, to our know- 
ledge, well stored.—It has been hinted to us, that s 
friend, who is perfectly qualified for the task, might 
be prevailed upon to favour the public, through 
pages of the Kaleidoscope, with some extracts from his 
journal, kept during a recent tour in Italy, Oey 
France, and various other partsof the continent. We 
shall be proud of being the medium for to 
the public a series of letters from the journal 
to, which, we believe, will prove particulasly interest- 
ing to the lovers of the Fine Arts. ch 

The document recommended for insertion an 
Aberdeen r, is well adapted for the Kuleidoscope ; 
and if we upon Seaiaay Taagiey, Got 8 bee Bee 
been already too generally through other 
channels, we shall take an early opportunity give 
it a place. 
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nion, that if there is any circumstance well established * 
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fist asleep. In five hours I awoke, perfectly re- 
freshcd, when my servant told me he wondered | 
had wot been disturbed, as there had been about 
30 ladies and gentlemen looking at and admiring 
me and my diess, th ladws remarking, that Eug 
lish gentlemen wever slept so sound before. My 
servant, however, satisfied them as to the cause.— 
Sova L received a number of nutes of inquiry and 
invitations. 1 accepted of one to a dance, (ax the 
Colouct bad agreed to stop one might) and spent a 
pleasaut evemug with some very pretty ladies — 
Had some music, danced, and was highly diverted 
with a faudango, being the first time I had seen 
that dance. Next morning we started again, aud 
having a change of horses, reached the head-quarters 
just ui time to take part ina battle, which began 
at five o'clock iu the morning. | have enclosed 
a plan of our position, and also that of the enemy. 
It took place at Vora Cura. Our force consisted 
of 1500 infantry and 1000 cavalry; that of the 
enemy of 3000 cavalry and infantry, commanded 
by Generals Morillo, Valotte, and another —We, 
the peble-minded ludependents, were commanded 
by the Supreme Chief General Bolivar, General 
Orouiet, and Geneyal Bernarda, and the cavalry 
by General Seraysa—all fine ligh spirited fellows, 
General Bolivar took his position beautifully, 
Vhirteea British ofiicers acted with the infantry, 
and did indeed, to ther example was 
owing, in # great measure, the success of the first 
pact of the day, they leading on the infentry in a 
style that would not have passed unnoticed even 
at Waterloo. On the adjoining bills, vur riflemen 
covered these attacks which were resisted by aimost 
heavy five from the Spaniards, who repeatedly 
advanecd in solid) squares, well disciplined and 
equipped, but they were always repulsed, At last, 
afler bowg hard at work for eight hours, Geueral 
Moriflo thought he had had enough of it, aud had 
actually mounted afresh horse tu be off, as the day 
was evidently ours, when lo! as is sometimes the 
case iv battics, as well asin law-suits, matters took 
‘The cavalry to which the 


wonders; 


au unexpected turn, 


Colonel and inyself were attached, vot being quite }} 
s0 well trained as our Waterloo Horse Guards, they |! 


all at once showed symptoms of —* there being pru- 
devec io valour.’ ‘Phus, when they were ordered 
to charge, they made a small mistake, by charging 
with the horses’ tails to the enemy. The Supreme 
Chief came after them, and tried all in his power 
tu rally them, (he is a noble fellow) but all bis 
efforts were in vain; le could not persuade them 
that the enemy were deserving of their notice. The 
Colovel aad myself alse tried to as little purpose, 
In short, we got a bit of a thrashing. I wa 
knocked off try horse, lost tim, with my saddle 
had to run when PE eould, and to walk when I could 
hotvun. Was obliged to throw away my boots as 
troublesome; became foot sore and hungry, but 
which was not appeased all T reached my old friends 
at Calaboza, nor could I obtain a Lift from any 

of the officers or men that passed me, for which 
I gave them some hearty d s. Lost my port 

manteau, containing my jacket, with my smart 
dancing pantalopus, aod two dozen shirts, &c.; 
bat TE picked up another traok at Caluboza, and a 
few other supphles. Met the Colonel again, and 
with him proceeded back by land to Angustura 
with despatches, 

Hove we found two of the British columns, with 
their oflicers, Ac. safely arrived, and a third within 
seven leagues of the place. The climate had af 
fected some, Dut all having now had their season- 
ing, were couvalescent, and we expect to march 
i ten days to joi the Supreme Chief, who bas 
since we left him, given the Spaniards a complete 
drubbing. 

Many corps are on their march to the same point, 
viz. General Bernarda’s, with 4000 infantry; Ge- 
neral Monagas is in Barcelona, and will march ina 
week with 2500 men; General Piez has joined the 
Supreme Chief, with 3000 cavalry and 1500_ in- 
fantry; Generals Serassa and Baldi have also a 
nuincrous army Ou the march to join the Supreme, 
who bas 4000 of his own men. Thus the cause 
of the Lndepcadents is irresistible. Morillo is re- 
ported dead of his wounds, at Porto Cambello, where 
he had retired, being one of the strongest places the 
Spaniards had left; and Admiral Brion has sailed 
with a formidable fleet, which he takes round thro’ 
the Gulph of Trieste, and from thence blockades 
Porto Cavallo, Carraceas, Cumana, &e. &e. And 
pow, L think, you will allow IT have given you 
as much as in reason you could expect at one go, 

Angustura, or St. Thome, onthe Oronoko, 

April 17, VS18. 


{Misccllancous. 
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The Bell Vessel, employed on the new pier in Ply- 
mouth harbour, was down but twice in the month of 
March, in consequence of the tempestuous weather and 
foul state of the water. A serious accident had nearly 
occurred more recently to the workmen in the bell. It 
was found that the air had, by some means, nearly es- 
capedfrom it, and the usual signal for heaving up was im- 
mediately given; but as there was a necessity for remov- 
ing the bell from among the piles, before it could be 
lifted perpendicularly, it became more than half full of 
water Cole the workmen could be extricated from their 
perilous situation. Ic will be recollected, that a fatal 
accident of this nature happened lately at Sheerness. On 
inspection, it was found that a valve had been kept from 
closing, by the interposition of dirt. 


| THE NAIURALIST’S DIARY FOR JULY. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Now comes July. and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labour, The swinkt mower sleeps; 
The weary maid rakes feebly , the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctant; the faint steer, 
Lasbing his sides, draws sulkily along 
‘The slow encumbered wain, 





UURDIS. 





Summer may be said to commence with this 
imouth. In May and June, the Spring glowed with 
fall the mitures of © colorific radiance ;’ but now 
jupemng beauty and increasing variety are succeedcu 
by the more uniform scenes uf maturity and perfec- 

dion, Nature, in our temperate regions, appears 
auw to have nearly finished her annual work. Some- 
thing of her variety she begins to lose in this season, 
Nothing, indeed, can be more beautiful than the 
verdure of the orchards and woods; but the shades 
lof hue which they exhibit are no longer so agreeable 
|The meadows begin to whiten, and the flowers that 
jadorn them are mowed down. The corn gradually 
assumes a yelluw hue, and the colours that decorate 
ithe rural scene are no longer so numerous. 
| Groves, fields, and meadows, which charm us so 
jimuch in the Spring, when they are all new and fresh, 
lwith their first gloss npon them, in the Summer, 
‘aud iu proportion as we advance towards Autamn, 
jiuse insensibly their pleasing effects: the song of the 
‘nightingale is no longer heard ; and that favourite 
jJenjvymeut of the country, a walk througa fields of 
verdure, becomes inconvenient and unpleasing, on 
account of the great heat which sometimes prevails, 
| Hay-making, which usually commences about this 
time, or rather earlier, in fine seasons, is thus pleas- 
‘ingly described by Dodsley, in his * Agriculture’ a 
pocm :— 
{ The ripening mead 
| Calls forth the labouring hinds: in slanting rows, 

With still-approaching step, and levelbed stroke, 

The early mower, bending o'er bis s ythe, 

Lays low the slender giass: emblem of man, 

Falling beneath the ruthless hand of time. 

‘Phen follows blithe, equipt with fork and rake, 

To hglt arnay, the train of nymphs and swains : 

Wide o'er the ficld, their labour seeming spoit, 

They toss the withering herbage Light it flies, 

Borne on the wings of zephyr; whose soft gale, 

Now while th’ ascending suu's bright beam exhales 

The grateful sweetness of the pew-mown hay, 

Lreathing refreshment, fans the tuiling swain, 

Aud sound the jocund dale and echoing bill 

Resouud with merriment. The simple jest, 

The village tale of scandal, and the tauats 

Of rude unpolished wit raise sudden bursts 
Of laughter fiom beneath the spreading oak, 

Where thrown at case, and sheltered from the sun, 

The pla repast and wholesome bev'rage cheer 

Theis spirits. Light as airthey spring, renewed 

The social labour; soon the ponderous waia 

Moves slowly “awards with its fragrant load, 

And swells the barn capacious; or to crown 

Their toil, large tapering pyramids they build, 

The magazines of pleuty, to cnsure 

Fiom winter's waut the fucks and lowing herds. 





The * busy bee’ still pursues his ceaseless task of 
collecting his varied sweets to form the honey for 
his destroyer man, who, in a month or two, will close 
the labours of this industrious insect by the sufio- 
cating fumes of brimstone. Such is the usual re- 
ward of good services in this world. We need not 
wonder at the prevalence of ingratitude, when we 
are accustomed from our youth to contemplate such 
seencs as these, and when wanton cruclty to animals 
of every description is practised with impunity, 
sumetimes with applause. 

They are all—the meanest things that are— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sovereigu wisdom, made them all, 

Ye, therefure, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. 


The storms of wind and rain in this month are not 
unfrequently accompanied by thunder and lightning 
and as many serious accidents occur, particularly it 
the country, from not knowing how to guard against 
the danger arising from these phenomena of nature, 
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«re useful as conducto’s. 


ducting body, is considcred as the most secure. 


chandelier, when the lightning approaches, 





house, or get toa past of the road or field which L 
as no high object tu attract the lightning towards | the beautiful discoveries with 
ut, and remain there until the storm bas subsided. 
it is particularly dangerous at such times to stand || ere are none more st 
near leaden spouts, iron gates, or palisadoes ; metals 
of all kinds having so strong an attraction for light- 
ning, as frequently to draw it considerably out of the 
course which it would otherwise have taken ; and it 
is entirely owing to this that metallic rods and chains 
Excepting a house, any 
open space, about fifty or sixty yards from a cov- 


1 
| Spence, there is a description ot the process by which th 










Even within doors, there is danger of sitting near a 
window, fire-place, bell-wire, or under the chain of a 
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ON THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS’ 





The examination of a coral reef during the dif- 
ferent stages of one tide, is peculiarly interesting. 
When the tide has left it for some time it becomes 
dry, aud appears to be a compact rock, exceedingly 
hard and rugged; but as the tide rises, and the 
waves begin to wash over it, the coral worms pro- 
trude themselves from holes which were before in- 
visible. These animals are of a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious numbers, 
that in a short time the whole surface of the rock 
appears to be alive and in motion. The most com- 
mon worm is in the form of a star, with arms from 
fuur to six inches jong, which are moved about with 
a rapid motion in all directions, probably to catch 
food, Others are so sluggish that they may be 
mistaken for pieces of the rock, and are generally 
of a dark colour, and from four to five inches long, 
and two or three round. When the coral is broken, 
about high water mark, it is a solid hard stone ; 
but if any part of it be detached ata spot which 
the tide reaches every day, it is found to be full of 
worms of different lengths and colours, some being 
as fine as a thread, and several feet long, of a bright 
yellow, and sometimes of a blue colour; some re- 
semble snails, and some are not unlike lobsters in 
shape, but soft, and not above two inches long. 

The growth of coral appears to cease when the 
worm is no louger exposed to the washing of the 
sea. Thus, a reef risesiu the fourm of a cauliflower, 
till its top has gained the level of the highest tides, 
above which the worm has no power to advance, 
and the reef, of course, no longer extends itself up- 
wards, The other parts, in suctession, reach the 
surface, and there stop, forming in time a level 
field, with steep sides all round. The reef, how- 
ever, continually increases; and being prevented 
from growing higher, extends itself Jatterally in all 
directions. But this growth being as rapid at the 
upper edge as it is lower down, the steepness of the 
face of the reef is still preserved. These are the 
circumstances which render coral reefs so danger- 
ous iv navigation; for, in the first place, they ure 
seldom: seen ubove the water, and, in the next, 
their sides are so steep that a ship's bows may strike 
against the rock befure any change of soundings 
has given warning of the danger. 





Singular Plant.—The inhabitants of St. Lucia have 
discovered a most singular plant. In a cavern of that 
isle, near the sea, is a large basin, from 12 to 15 feet 
deep, the water of which is very brackish, and the bot- 
tom composed of rocks. From these, at all times, pro- 
ceed certain substances, which present, at first sight, 

beautiful flowers, of a bright shining colour, and prett 
nearly resemblirfg our marigolds, only that their tint is 
more lively. These seeming flowers, on the approach of 
a hand or instrument, retire, like a snail, out of sight. 
On examining their substance closely, there appear, in 
the middle of the disk four brown filaments, resembling 
spider's legs, which move round a kind of petals with a 
pretty bei and spontaneous motion. These legs have 
pincers to seize their prey; and, upon seizing it, the 
ellow petals immediately close so that it cannot escape. 
Under this exterior of a flower is a brown stalk, of the 
bigness of a raven’s b ag and which ap; 
ly of some animal. It is probable this 


sects thrown by the sea into the basin. 








we shal] subjoiu a few cautions on this subject from 
the work of au eminent physician. 

Wheu persons are overtaken by a thunder-storm, 
although they may not be terrified by the lightning. 
yet they naturally wish for shelter from the rai 
which usually attends it, and therefore, if no house 
be at hand, gencrally take refuge under the nearest 
tree they can tind But in doing this, they unknow- 
ingly expose themselves to a duuble danger; first, 
because their clothes being dry, their bodies are ren- 
dered move Hable to injury; for as water is a very 
ready conductor of electricity, the lightning often 
passes harmless over any substance whose surface is 
wet; and, secondly, because a tree or any elevated 
object, instead of warding off, serves to attract the 
lightning, which ia its passage to the earth frequeut. 
ly reads the trunk and branches, wad kills any ani- 
mal or person that happeus to be close to it at the 
time. 

A melancholy example of this (one of many 
that might be quoted) took place in the Earl of 





It would be a curious, and rather tedious a perform- 
ance, to trace up to its origin, the present custom of 
cursing and swearing. Its origin is of high antiquity ; || 
but at present the ¥ 


‘wuglish curse and swear more than || 
any other nation in the world. The language of some || 
of the higher, and many of the lower class, is a dread. |! 
ful assemblage of blasphemous oaths, beyond even con- 
ception itself to form even an idea of, without having 
once taken a lesson at the College of Billingsgate, or the 
University of St. Giles's. ‘This subjéct reminds us of a 


| Aylesford’s park, at Packington, near Birmingham, 


in September, 1789, ‘Thomas Cawsey, of London, a 
farrier, who was travelling to Birmingham, being 
caught in a violent tlhunder-storm, took shelter un- 
der a large tree in the park. ‘The lightning soon af. 
ter struck the tree, and in its passage along it to the 
ground, killed this anfortunate person, Lord Ayles- 
ord afterwards humanely erected a monument pon 
he spot, with an inscription, warning others of the 





little anecdote of Deetor Tindal, of infidel memory. 
Two, gentlemen being in company with him, one swore 
an oath * by G—d."" * Hush,” says the other, * Don’t! 
ewear by that name, for here is Dr. Tindal, whe believes | 
it no God, and he will be affrunted.” 1 





reat danger to which they expose themselves by 

taking shelter under trees during a thunder-storm. 
Instead, thea, of secking protection by retiring 

under a tree, hay-rick, pillar, wall, or hedge, the 








of Mr. John Steel, druggist, 

reasons which will be obvious 
naturalist and scientific traveller, 
tion of this en ym oe a 
the possession of Mr. S 
singular (usus nature, 

monly occurs, but in the 
which is uncommonly large, 
upper jaw. — 
termination of the ‘ e 
meee others, but regularly formed, This only lived 







than a i 
ilions of Soom would not exceed in thickness’ one of {i 





to be the || workshop, which is most strictly 


creature lives on the spawn of fish, and the marine in- his leaving it.” 





























Remarkable Tenuity of the eer s Thread.—Of 

I ich we have become 

| quainted, through the progress of the physical scicnce, 

D iking than those of the micry 
—— or which may be studied with greater ease, 

n the Introduction to Entomology by Kirby 


spider weaves its web. After describing the four spi 
ners, as they are termed, from whic» the visible threag 
— » the writer makes the following curious obsery; 
ONS tm 
** These are the machinery through which a pre 
cess more singular than Senttocnnes i a 7 
is drawn. Eaclt spinner is pierced, Tike the plate of 
wiredrawer, with a multitude of holes, so numerous an 
exquisitely fine, that a space often not bigger thin 
pin’s point includes above a thousand. ‘f pac 
of these holes proceeds a of an inconcei Pn 
ity, which, immediately issuing from the orifice, uni 
with . the ed —n from the same spinner in 
one. Hence from inner & compoung: 
thread ; and these four Uveads, ite adie bout... 
one-tenth of an inch from the apex of the spinner, agains. 
unite, and form the thread we are accustomed to se 
which the spider uses in forming its web. Thus, a 5 
der’s web, even spun by the smallest species, and whe 
so fine that it is almost im ible to our senses, j 
Not, as we syppose, a single line, but a rope composed o 
at least 4000 strands. But to feel all the wonders of th 
fact, we must follow Leeuwenhoeck in one of his 












































































lations on the subject. This renowned micro sopic obey the S 
server found, by an accurate estimation, that the threadgies ject 


of the minutest oe] some of which are not pline ; 
- ; 


sand, are so fine that four mil 


hairs of his beard. Now, we know that of v4 
threads is composed of above ‘sooo dll nes tet : 
therefore, that above 16,000 million of the finest tt 
which issue from such spiders, are not, altogether, thicker. 
nt: hall tg toes philopher, wi . 
t o n & question he: $4 
ther it wen Seu <0 vouiler the Sabans the spid a 
aon to the anal of eankind. In the, carlies! 
rt of last century n, Languedoc i 
pa rf gg and a pair of gloves from ‘en 
of spiders. were nearly as as of 
uti > aia The p inclowe habits of th 
owever, would seem to o an effectu: 


spin them to deposit their in, . 
so a the grok Pel one ound of si, edt . 
apply to ones only, barely. 
yd of the sillt of the domestic in 
280 of them would not produce more than oe 
worm ; and 663,555 such spiders would 

pound of silk. . 





The Plantain.——A_correspondent.of @. previne 
journal communicates the following interesting acc 
of the common plantain herb:—** I consider the plar 
one of the most valuable medicitial plants we can boad 
of in this country. I have known it used: for « spittin 
of blood, and also for that mest inveterate disease—the 
= ae with — —_ Ben wong cee 

is is no r' ly in favour 8 ta 
is to be found in great abundance on road det and in 
almost every grass field. If these are not the effects 
it, the fact can be easily established at any time. 
mode of preparation is this: the leaves are taken wheal: 
perfectly free from external moisture, and beaten in a 


dy thes 
igested 
ipse who 
s alte: 
usion o 
peral co 













mortar; thus bruised, they are wrapt in a cloth, put in bar : 
het water for a time, and the juice extracted. Wher ® tds requi 
this is completed, it is bottled ; and to a wine glass full, ng befo 
previous to taking it, is added one-fourth of wine itself,” “Baa w 1) gh 


ot sure ¢ 




























Lithography.——Augsburg, June 19.—The P rat! 
Gazette lately published a cony of the decree of. ¢ tal pur 
Government o: i of 





Lower Austria, for the regulation, 
persons privileged to practise lithography, which contaiz 
the following passage :—** Those who obtain the sa 
privilege must not only subject themselves sirietly to 
the rules of the censorship, but it will also be requi 
of them to answer for the conduct of their workme 
to give previous information to the police of the’ n 


and a correct description of the nature of the emp 


ment, of each person they wish to engage ; to superintend 
vigilantl ther workmen when unemployed, and (014 a we 
| inform the sion ciat 
























won badge. Ke fi y out of 
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inform the police of the name. of every individyal who. 
leaves his employment, with an account of the cause 


of any of 
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ted 3 final 
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THE ELEPHANT PIG. 

is an exact representation of # singular lusus natur@ now exhibiting in the 
aoe +“ Paradise Street, 4 this town. It has been named the elepl 
from au inspection of the sketch. When Mr. Bradbary, 
was last in Liverpool, he favoured us with the full 
6 The aunexed figure is the representation of 9 


upper jaw is wholly destitute of 


person should either pursue his way to the meavest | mches from the snout te the end of the tail, 


druggist, in Paradise Street. 
nn ant consist in the accessica of superabundant orgy 
ghsence of one, and iu those which remain being displaced.” 
and is placed in the centre of the face, 
The snout is placed over the eye, and proceeds from thew 
any oifice. Jn the 
a few house. This 
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It wus produced in Berbadoesy’ a moth ale, 
neperating the 






















